Book REVIEWS 


USEFUL PLANTS 


In the botanical fraternity, among the teachers, and even more noticeably among the 
taught, there exists a strange morality whereby members of the plant kingdom, once 
having been touched by commerce or comestibility, are no longer considered fit for serious 
study or discussion. This is not to suggest that there is a need to initiate options in “Economic 
Botany”, which develop, apparently inevitably, their own special mystique, a kind of 
materia medica. Rather one might advocate just a little more tolerance, a little more aware- 
ness of professing botanists, of those plants which have an undoubted impact on man’s 
affairs. The books reviewed below deal with completely different aspects of domestic 
plants, but each is worthy of a place on the botanists’ bookshelf. 


THE DOMESTICATION AND EXPLOITATION OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS ed. by Peter T. 
Ucko and G. W. Dimbleby, with pp. xxvi + 581, 8 plates + 72 line figures and 
maps. London: Gerald Duckworth & Co., 1969. Price £37.35. 


In May 1968 the Research Seminar in Archaeology and Related Subjects met a London 
University to discuss the history of domesticated plants and animals. The proceedings of this 
meeting have been considerably expanded and, unlike many published symposia, rendered 
into a most successful and integrated book. This is undoubtedly a work of major significance 
and forms a worthy successor to those of de Candolle, Vavilov and Hutchinson. 

The papers are divided about equally between plants, animals and general topics. 
Of particular interest to botanists are “The Geological Background of Plant Domestica- 
tion” by T. G. Hawkes, “The Progenitors of Wheat and Barley...” by Daniel Zohary, 
“History and Ethnography of some West Indian Starches” by W. C. Sturtevant, “The 
Archaeological Evidence for the Domestication of Plants: Methods and Problems” by 
J. M. Renfrew. “The Origins of Yam Cultivation” by T. Alexander & D. E. Coursey, and 
“The Origin, Variability and Spread of the Groundnut” by A. Krapovickas. 

However, this book should also be considered from the wider standpoint of the in- 
sight it gives into the utilisation of biological resources. It gives a very clear picture of the 
width and precision of modern archaeological investigations and demonstrates the over- 
whelming effect of environment upon the growth of civilisations. 

The book is exceptionally well printed and provided with extensive bibliographies and 
an adequate general index. 


TROPICAL Crops: DicoTyLEDONS by J. W. Purseglove, with pp. xxi + 719, 
102 full page line illustrations, 2 vols. London & Harlow: Longmans, Green & 
Car 1968. R5.5. 


These two volumes contain a concise and systematic account of the botany and 
agronomy of the major crop plants grown on a field scale in tropical to warm temperate 
climates (not, as stated on the dust jacket, between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn). 
The arrangement is alphabetical by families and genera, which, together with an appendix 
of synonyms and a comprehensive index, makes for ease of reference. Where appropriate, 
keys are given to species. The space devoted to each plant is related to its importance as 
a world crop. : ; : - 

The origin, ecology and distribution of each crop is well described, including a dis- 
cussion of the relation of cultivars to the species and lines of improvement. The chromosome 
number is recorded as well as a short account of such features as the general morphology, 
pollination and germination. There is also a synopsis of the uses, husbandry, propagation 
and major diseases. ; . 

Longmans have maintained their customary very high standard of a clear and attractive 
format and substantial binding. The full page illustrations are also of a high quality. 
Altogether this is a most useful reference work which should find a place in every library 


and herbarium. 
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Tue OxrorD Book orf Foop PLANTS. Text by S. G. Harrison, G. B. Masefield 
and M. Wallis, illustrations by B. E. Nicholson, with pp. viii + 206 (including 
95 pages in colour). Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969. £2.75. 


“From these pages, the townsman can learn what kinds of plants provide the foods 
which appear in his local shops; the inhabitant of any country can discover the origin of 
those food plants which are imported into it; and everyone can learn of the strange foods 
which are important to different sections of mankind in other continents and climates. 
Thus is the aim of this book set out in the introduction and, on inspection, is found to be 
excellently fulfilled. Over 400 species are illustrated in colour and on the facing pages the 
origin, distribution and utilisation are concisely but fairly adequately described. The book 
concludes with short but informative essays on the domestication, dispersal and nutritional 
value of food plants. The botanist would, perhaps, like to see more species treated, especially 
from the tropics, rather than different varieties of apples and grapes, of which a necessarily 
very limited selection can be illustrated. The six pages devoted to algae, fungi and edible 
British wild plants could have been used more advantageously to provide, for example, an 
appendix of vernacular names. y 

As this is pre-eminently a picture book, special mention must be made of the colour 
reproductions. The register and delineation is good but the tones are, on the whole, highly 
unnatural although not altogether without a certain charm. South African readers will not 
recognise the brown pawpaws but the plates of Rubus and Citrus are most attractive. 

This book was produced for the lay reader but it does have a place in S.A. botanical 
libraries, the users of which are not always familiar with tropical and north temperate 
food plants. It is very good value for 55/-. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ECONOMIC PRODUCTS OF THE MALAY PENINSULA by I. H. 
Burkill. 2 vols. with 3,684 pp. Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia: Ministry of Agriculture 
and Co-operatives, 1966 (2nd edition). £13.6. 


Originally printed in a restricted edition, this work is now more freely available in a 
somewhat enlarged form. Regrettably a complete updating and revision, especially of the 
nomenclature, was not possible but nevertheless Burkill remains one of the standard 
encyclopedias of tropical plants and their utilisation. For South African readers it is an 
essential adjunct to Willis and Watt & Breyer-Brandwijk, a classic compendium of useless 
and useful information. Here the herbarium botanist will find excellent diversion from his 
newsprint drying papers and will be saddened to learn that “the Viceroy sent an expedition 
to the Cinchona regions; and in 1640 his wife, the Countess of Cinchon, returning to 
Europe, brought with her a quantity of the bark. The expedition of 1639 was described 
by the Jesuit, Christoval de Acuna, and is historical; but the return of the Countess is not, 
as her tomb at Cartagena testifies.” He will doubtless be interested also to know that 
“Because the Portuguese had dubbed the tappers of Hevea ‘squit makers’ and called the 
tree ‘syringe tree’, Richard suggested Siphonia as a name for the genus. Schreber published 
it in 1791, well knowing that the tree had already the name Hevea, but fancying Siphonia 
as being more literary.” 

The work is well printed and, for a total of 3,684 pages, not really expensive. 


A. R. A. NOEL 


